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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 








ARLY last week the American people fully expected to 
momentarily hear ofthe arrival of the Spanish Cape Verde 
squadron in West Indian waters and were strung up toa 

high state of tension in anticipation of a great naval conflict that 
was believed to be imminent and the outcome of which was 
awaited with impatience but much confidence. Admiral Sampson 
had taken the battle ships of the Cuban blockading squadron and 
proceeded to Puerto Rican waters with the seeming purpose 





of offering battle to the Spanish whose early arrival in those 
waters was expected. But while battle was thus offered and it 
was momentarily expected that the unlocated Spanish squadron 
would turn up and accept the challenge, the report was circulated 
from Madrid and gained general credence that the Cape Verde 
squadron had not sailed for American waters at all, but had 
turned up in Cadiz. 

Upon receipt of this mis-information, which was accepted as 
authentic by our ambassador in London and forwarded to Wash- 
ington as such, a sudden change was apparent in our plans for 
the conduct of the war. The invasion of Cuba in force and 
without delay was seemingly resolved on and hurried orders 
given for the movement of troops to Tampa, Florida, in prepara- 
tion for the invasion. Indeed, the invasion seemed to be a 
question of but a few days at most and one transport carrying a 
couple of companies of United States regulars and. enough arms 
and ammunition to fully equip a large body of Cubans was dis- 
patched. The sailing of this expedition and its destination was 
so well advertised that the Spanish were prepared in force to 
receive it, the Cubans were prevented from meeting the expedi- 
tion at the appointed places and so the expedition, so far as the 
landing of the arms and placing them in the hands of the Cubans 
was concerned, resulted in failure. 


But steps for the hurrying up of the Cuban invasion were 
scarcely taken than the report of the return of the Cape Verde 
squadron to Cadiz was shown to be a mere Spanish ruse, the 
squadron turning up at the French island of Martinique. 
Thus the Spanish fleet that was fully expected to turn up in 
West Indian waters early in the week, turned up most unexpect- 
edly towards the last. And this caused the gentlemen who essay 
to direct the war from Washington and claim every brilliant 
stroke to be their conception and every fruitless move to be without 
their orders, to hurriedly change their plans again and delay the 
forward movement of troops to Cuba. The Spanish squadron 
must be found, fought and destroyed first. So Admiral Sampson 
was sent from his bombardment of San Juan in search of the 
Spanish fleet, while Commodore Schley was dispatched from 
Hampton Roads with the so-called flying squadron and upon the 
same mission. The result of the movements was to well nigh 
encircle the Spanish in the vast circle of the Caribbean Sea. _ 
Whether it is the purpose of the Spanish to play a game of hide- 
and-seek, to await opportunities to pounce upon some isolated 
American war vessel with superior force and run from a fight ; 
manoeuvre for an opportunity to run into some Cuban port or 
offer battle ; or whether or no the disposition of the American ves- 
sels and the strategy of their commanders is such as to make it 
impossible for the Spanish to run away and force them to battle, 
willing or unwilling, are questions that are now being unravelled 
or have perhaps already been unravelled in those tropical waters. 
To prognosticate at this distance and with our paucity of knowl- 
edge would be folly, especially as decisive events are likely to 
follow close on the heels of guessers or even run ahead of them. 
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ADMIRAL CERVERA, of the Spanish squadron, very wisely 
sailed his squadron to Martinique ‘rather than to Puerto Rico, 
to a French West Indian island rather than a Spanish port. He 
sailed from the Cape Verde islands within a week of the outbreak 
of the war and San Juan, Puerto Rico, was not then threatened 
by the American fleet. But because Puerto Rico was unmenaced 
then Admiral Cervera could have no assurance that it would not 
be menaced, or indeed captured, before he could reach it. So 
he wisely sailed for Martinique. 
Puerto Rico he would have brought up right in the jaws of a 
powerful American squadron waiting to receive and crush him. 
It is true that there is little probability of his keeping clear of the 
more powerful American squadrons, it is true that in the end he 
will be almost surely crushed, if he has not been already crushed, 
but this he invited when he came to American waters. 

And as to the offering of this invitation, this sacrifice of 
himself and fleet, he had nochoice. He was ordered to West 
Indian waters, not improbably for the reason that not to have so 

ordered him would have precipitated revolution in Spain. All 
that was left to him was to lay his plans so as to make his crush- 
ing, his destruction as costly as possible. Of course he had the 
forlorn hope of outwitting a keen and stronger foe, the chance of 
striking some bold coup or rather series of coups and coming off 
successfully, the mere chance of scattering the American fleet by 
skillfully planned movements, defeating it piecemeal and thus 
relieving Cuba of the blockade. To carry out such a movement 
he has four fast fighting cruisers, cruisers capable of outrunning 
our battleships to which, ship for ship, they are distinctly 
inferior in fighting ability. 

Success, therefore, he cannot bring by any skillfulness and 
dexterity in the handling of his ships alone. His only hope of 
success must lie not alone in his own strategy, but the gullibility 
of his opponents ; not upon his own skillfulness, but skillfulness 
on his part combined with unskillfulness on the part of his enemy. 
In short, he can only win in the desperate game he was sent to 
play, if indeed he was sent with serious purpose, by the mistakes 
of his enemies while his enemies have not to count on his making 
any mistakes to crush him ; they have only to avoid the making 
of serious mistakes themselves. 

In sailing to Martinique instead of Puerto Rico, Cervera 
was wise, for by so doing he put off the day of fate, the day of 
destruction, but this is all—or should we say was all? the day of 
fate for Admiral Cervera having already passed. 


Tue early reports of the arrival and doings of the Spanish 
fleet at Martinique gave rise to considerable ill feeling against 
France, for it was asserted that the French authorities had held 
back cablegrams to Washington announcing the arrival of the 
Spanish fleet, and thus given the Spanish an advantage over us 
_ in time that in any race for Cuba with Sampson or Schley would 
have counted for much against us and perhaps cost us dear. And 
again it was asserted that the French were permitting the Span- 
iards to use Martinique as a base from which to refit, a base 
for naval operations against us that would be free from our 
attack. 

And if these charges were proven true we would have had 
evidence that France was guilty of a gross violation of neutrality. 
It turns out, however, that our suspicions were unwarranted, 
that though cables of Captain Cotton, commander of the scout- 
ing cruiser Harvard and now at Martinique, were delayed twenty- 
four hours it was not the fault of the French cable company, the 
despatches being in fact given to the English company for trans- 
mission, and it further turns out that the Spanish fleet was only 
accorded the customary hospitality. Moreover, such fleet did 
not make a run for Cuba with Sampson and Schley, and, there- 
fore, the delay in the receipt of cablegrams sent from Martinique 
and announcing the arrival of such fleet in West Indian waters 
cost us nothing. 


If he had sailed direct for 





POSTPONEMENT of the invasion of Cuba in force, however 
little we may be disposed to question the wisdom of delaying 
the invasion while a powerful Spanish‘ fleet is in West In- 
dian waters, is a cause for muel regret, for this postponement 
means the starvation of many of those to save whom we under- 
took the war. It is well known that the Spanish, in the 
Cuban provinces which they controlled, drove all the agricul- 
tural population from their homes and fields and into camps 
around the cities, called military zones, nearly two years ago. 
To these zones the country people were commanded to go. Those 
who hesitated to abandon their homes and face starvation were 
declared to be rebels, or rebel sympathizers, and as such were 
summarily executed or rather massacred, for the formality of a 
court martial was dispensed with, any man found working in the 
fields by Spanish troops, after the promulgation of such decree, 
being simply shot or cut down without delay. 

The result of this concentration of the agricultural popula- 
lation into military zones around the towns, a concentration it 
was sought to justify on the ground of military necessity, was 
to turn the provinces controlled by the Spanish into uninhabited 
tropical wastes. And in the zones around which dead lines were 
drawn which men were forbidden to cross under penalty of being 
shot, no provision was made for sheltering or feeding the recon- 
centrados thus driven away from the farms which had supported 
them. To support themselves by raising food in the restricted 
areas that amounted to military prisons was, of course, impossi- 
ble. At best only a little food, as compared to the wants of the 
crowded and toolless reconcentrados could be raised in such re- 
stricted zones. 

The result was that the reconcentrados, once independent 
and self-respecting agriculturists, and not trained to make succes- 
ful beggars, suffered much want and soon began to starve, to die of 
starvation and starvation-bred diseases by scores and hundreds. 
This went on until on the most moderate estimates 300,000 recon- 
centrados had died at our very doors, died from want and want 
growing not out of failure of the soil to produce, but of tyranny 
and oppression, a tyranny that denied to the seconcentrados the 
right to cultivate the soil and save themselves. ‘To put an end 
to the tyranny and oppression that has made such want, a 
tyranny that constrained.at least 600,000 souls to leave the farms 
that had supported them, a tyranny that forced the want and 
starvation that caused the death of 300,000 of such reconcen- 
trados at least, we went to war with Spain. We made war to 
free the Cubans from the tyranny that was depopulating the 
country, to save the reconcentrados who remained from death by 
starvation. And just as we put off the invasion of Cuba we put off 
the day when we can succor the starving. The longer that post- 
ponement the greater will be the starvation and the fewer will 
be the reconcentrados who can be saved. 


As THE war with Spain has progressed English statesmen 
and publicists have been more and more persistent in their efforts 
to draw the United States and England together, so that they 
may act as a unit in the world’s politics and exert an influence 
that would come with the possession of a united force such as all 
Europe could not equal. But in striving to promote this, Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Liberal-Unionist of the British Cabinet and the 
most bellicose ofall Lord Salisbury’s councillors, has overstepped 
the mark. It was on Thursday, a week ago, and at Birmingham 
that he sprung the sensational speech that has set all Europe 
agog, served to weld all Europe together against England, and 
yet failed to bring England and the United States nearer 
together. 

He thus failed, for there shone out between his lines of ful- 
some praise for the United States and dread warning of impending 
trouble for England, evidence that the new blown friendship for 
the United States in England was not disinterested. He lauded 
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the United States as a ‘‘ powerful and generous nation,’’ whose 
support and friendship would be invaluable, asserted that if that 
friendship could be cemented by a great war, such a war would 
be a cheap price to pay ; but the effect of all this sentiment was 
spoiled for American ears, for he led up to such plea for a union 


with the United States by declaring that ‘‘the time has arrived 


when Great Britain may be confronted by a combination of 
Powers, and our first duty therefore is to draw all parts of the 
Empire into close unity, and our next to maintain bonds of per- 
manent unity with our kinsmen across the Atlantic,’’ which was 
as much as to say that when England had no need of America’s 
friendship she did not want it, but now that she has need she 
does want it, that friendship with America must now be zealously 
nursed, for the reason that Britain feels great need of assistance 
to help her fight her battles and sees nowhere to turn for such 
help save America. So to America she turns with many protes- 
tations of regard. 


Ir 1s curious to note the effects of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Birmingham address in Europe. Everywhere has it called forth 
and vitalized a general anti-English animus. And quite generally 
has the United States been drawn in for ashare of abuse. But 
in some quarters we see a disposition to offset this British dis- 
play of friendship for the United States. Thus the /ournal des 
Debats of Paris makes the occasion to speak of the old friendship 
existing between the United States and France and declares that 
those French papers that abuse the United States and endeavor 
to stir up enmity between France and America do not represent 
the sentiment of the French people but the interests of the 
holders of Spanish securities. 

And from Germany comes a declaration of another kind, a 
declaration to the effect that there is no enmity in Germany 
towards the United States, no disposition to get up a concert of 
European powers to dictate to the United States as to the future 
of the Philippines or anything else. Reports of such machina- 
tions are, it is asserted, gotten up in London and spread with the 
Berlin date as part of the plot laid out in London to gain Ameri- 
can assistance to fight British quarrels, the idea in spreading 
reports of efforts making to get up a concert of powers in Europe 
to cut America’s wings, being to create the impression that Eng- 
land, by refusing to be a party to such concerts, causes such 
efforts to fall to the ground. 


THE true impelling force that leads Englishmen to make 
such a pronounced show of friendship for the United States is the 
hope that such friendship will be reciprocated and the feeling 
that such friendship will be needed in the near future. Britain 
finds herself face to face to war with France and without friends 
in Europe. Indeed there is probability that in any struggle 
there will be a combination of European powers against her. 
Therefore it is that she turns to the Uuited States. Britain’s 
‘* splendid isolation’’ is not a thing that Britain’s cabinet officers 
enthuse over in times of threatened war. Face to face with war 
this policy of splendid isolation is one that Englishmen would 
gladly rid themselves of. And it is because she has grown tired 
of her splendid isolation, because she sees the dangers of such 
isolation that she makes overtures to the United States. _ 

The danger that immediately threatens the peace of Great 
Britain lies in Africa. In the valley of the Niger there has been 
dispute between the English and French for a long time over 
the possession of much territory. And France has undertaken 
to carry her contention'with a high hand. Her troops in the 
disputed Niger territory have moved forward not only into dis- 
puted territory but into territory acknowledged to be British. 
Everywhere the English have permitted themselves to be pressed 
back without bloodshed for the commanders of the English out- 
posts have not felt like resisting the French advance parties by 
firing upon them and so start a conflict of great magnitude in 












Europe. But such retreat of the English has but encouraged the 
French to advance further so that further concession has ceased 
to be a virtue. And so Mr. Chamberlain has reinforced the 
British forces in the ‘Niger Valley and demand has been made 
upon France to withdraw her troops from a couple of towns 
occupied in contravention of a tentative boundary line agreed 
upon several years ago. If the French Government refuse, noth- 
ing is left for the English but to put the French out by force and 
that means war. 


ENGLAND took possession of the Gold Coast of Africa long 
before France put down roots in equatorial Africa. Over the 
country lying behind the Gold Coast, England never took formal . 


.| possession, but assumed a sort of quasi-sovereignty over such 


territory. But finally France established her sovereignty over 
territory adjoining the British Gold Coast both to the northwest 
and southeast. And then she took possession of the hinterland 
lying back of her own possessions. But not content with this 
she steadily encroached on the hinterland of the British Gold 
Coast regardless of the quasi-British sovereignty over such terri- 
tory. And this went on from both sides until two-thirds of the 
British hinterland was French. A little further encroachment 
and the Gold Coast would be entirely encircled, the command of 
the trade of the Niger Valley fall to the French exclusively and 
the British Gold Coast be ruined. : 

Indeed, the British Gold Coast has already suffered much 
from the absorption of part of its hinterland by the French, for 
with that absorption has gone the trade, the French raising cus- 
toms tariffs so as to turn that trade into their own hands. 
Further encroachment on the hinterland of the Gold Coast means 
then the drying up of the trade of such coast. Therefore if the 
Gold Coast is not .to be sacrificed, the French must be restrained 
from further encroachments on the British hinterland and forced 
to withdraw from certain posts that they have occupied. Mr. 
Chamberlain says this they shall do voluntarily or by force ; when 
the French Government is called upon to order such withdrawal 
there is tardy recognition of the demand, much prevarication and 
the French stay in possession. And so, says Mr. Chamberlain, 
the time for negotiation is past. It is time for anultimatum. And 
in the meantime, in the Niger Valley, face to face, stand British 
and French forces that are bitterly hostile, forces claiming the 
right to camp on the same grounds and ever on the verge of con- 
flict. In the Niger Valley the powder train is laid and dry, and 
but a spark is needed to start a conflict that must spread to 
Europe. A sacrifice of the Gold Coast by England or a back down 
by France can alone avert an armed conflict. 


On Monday last the Senate took up for consideration the 
War Revenue Bill. The bill was reported to the Senate with 
numerous amendments made to the bill by the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee and Senator Jones of Nevada, and 
which amendments were not approved by the Republican members. 
But though thus reported as a Democratic measure the charge of 
the bill on the floor has been put in the hands of Senator Allison, 
and it is the general expectation that the amendments made in 
the Senate Finance Committee and over the opposition of the 
Republican members will not command the approval of the Sen- 
ate. In short, it is believed that the Senate will stand by the 
minority not the majority of the Finance Committee. 

The framework of the measure as reported to the Senate is 
the House bill. With the exception of the tonnage tax, all the 
taxes provided for in the bill as it passed the House are, with 
minor exceptions and changes, approved, and unanimously, by 
the Senate Finance Committee. The committee further goes with 
unanimity in suggesting additions to the bill in the shape of new 
taxes and increased taxes, such as will raise the revenue yield of 
the measure about one-third above the estimated yield of the 
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House measure. After this there is disagreement in the com- 
mittee. ‘The Republicans want. to raise no more money by taxa- 
tion. ‘The Democrats want to impose further taxes so as to raise, 
according to Senator Allison, $75,000,000 more. When it comes 
to providing means to meet war expenditures by other ways than 
taxation the divergence in the views of the majority and minority 
of the committee are wider. The Democrats oppose the issue of 
any interest bearing notes or bonds. The Republicans oppose the 
issue of any non-interest bearing notes. The Democrats suggest the 
issue of $192,000,000 of non-interest bearing circulating notes,— 
$150,000,000 of Treasury notes, $42,000,000 of silver certificates 
to be issued against the silver seigniorage in the Treasury, or the 
difference between the purchase cost and the coining value of the 
silver bullion in the Treasury. The Republicans accept in prin- 
ciple the House measure as to bonds and certificates of indebted- 
ness, only suggesting that the bonds authorized be reduced from 
$500,000,000, as proposed in the House measure, to $300,000,000, 
and further, that such bonds shall not be issued until at least half 
of the $100,000,000 of certificates of indebtedness, it is proposed 
to authorize, shall have been issued. 





To THE extent of raising $150,000,000 by taxation the 
Republicans and Democrats of the Finance Committee are in 
complete agreement. After that they are in disagreement. Put 
in tabular fornrthe Democratic majority and Republican minority 
of the Finance Committee propose to provide war funds about as 
follows : 


REPUBLICAN PROPOSAL. 
Taxes unanimously 
agreed upon . . . $150,000,000 
Bonds bearing 3 per 
cent. interest and 
running from ten to 


DEMOCRATIC PROPOSAL. 
Taxes unanimously 
agreed upon . . . $150,000,000 
Taxes on banks, cor- 
porations, etc., op- 
posed by Repubii- 


twenty years. . . 300,C00,000 CRBs 6 t0s 0 75,000 000 
Certificates of indebt- Treasury notes. . . 150 000,000 
edness bearing 3 per Silver certificates. . 42,000,000 


cent. interest and 


running for not Total, $417,000,000 
longer than one 
SEs: a ea aes 100,000,000 


Total, 

It is necessary to remark that the taxes proposed by the 

Democrats on banks, corporations, etc., are put down at $75,000- 

ooo merely because such is the estimate of Senator Allison. Our 
belief is that it is twice too large. 


$550,000 000 


Suc are the provisions that Republicans and Democrats in 
the Senate Finance Committee would respectively make to meet 
the war expenditures of the government during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1899. It will be noticed that Republicans would 
make more liberal provision than Democrats. The question, 
therefore, presents itself: Are the Democrats providing too 
little or the Republicans too much? No man can make answer 
for no man can tell what the costs of the war will be, whether it 
will be short or long. But it may be said that the estimated costs 
of carrying on the war from now until July 1, 1899, are $379,- 
192,000. These estimates rest upon the assnmption that the war 
will be fought with the present forces provided for. Of course, 
if there should come a second call for volunteers and we should 
find it necessary to keep on foot an army of more than 61,000 
regulars and 125,000 volunteers, the costs would run above the 
estimates. But taking those estimates and assuming that the 
proposed tax on banks and corporations would yield only half the 
estimated $75,000,000 it is evident that the Democrats propose to 
raise just about enough funds to meet such expenditures. 

But the probabilities are that the tax on banks and corpora- 
tions would be declared unconstitutional and it is also quite possi- 
ble that one of the taxes agreed upon by both Democrats and 
Republicans, namely, the inheritance tax, would be held uncon- 
stitutional. And if such taxes were cut out, the bank, and 
corporation and inheritance taxes, as unconstitutional, the Demo- 





cratic provision would be cut down from the estimated $417,000,- 
000 to $332,000,000, or nearly $50,000,000 less than the estimated 
expenditures. But even so it would not follow that other provi- 
sion would have to be made for $50,000,000 could readily be 
taken from the cash balance now in the Treasury. 


Now, if the Democrats provide enough money to meet 
probable expenditures it is evident the Republicans provide for 
raising too much. But it is pointed out that the Republicans 
would not issue, could not issue, their long time bonds until 
$50,000,000 of the certificates of indebtedness should be issued. 
And should the war not last more than six weeks longer the 
$50,000,000 thus raised, together with at least $50,000,000 now 
in the Treasury, and available for meeting war expenses without 
touching the sacred gold reserve or reducing inconveniently the 
working cash balance, would suffice to meet the costs. But Con- 
gress is not legislating for a war that will end in six weeks but 
on the assumption, as unlikely of fulfilment as it is, that the war 
will last for more than a year. Even so, however, it would not 
require all the funds to carry it on that the Republicans propose 
to provide, unless, of course, we should find it necessary to fight 
it on a larger scale than anticipated. ‘To this it is urged that it 
would not be necessary to issue all the $300,000,000 of bonds, 
that they would be issued $100,000,000 at a time and as the 
money was needed. 


THERE is one question more in relation to the Republican 
and Democratic proposals that is generally overlooked, but that 
may have a very considerable bearing on the results. And that 
is the effect that the different proposals would have on revenues, 
not only upon the yield of the new taxes but the yield of old. 
Thus, under the Republican method we might have very con- 
siderable contraction of the volume of currency in the channels 
of trade, and would have if many bonds were issued together, 
for such issue would take money out of the channels of trade, 
even if the proceeds were left on deposit with the banks in the 
financial centers until needed. If so left on deposit, the banks 
would loan it out on call and for the short periods before the 
government needed it, in short they would put such money into 
the channels of speculation. Thus the tendency would be to 
take money out of the channels of trade and industry. The 
natural, not inevitable result, for other causes might intervene, 
would be to depress prices, make business poorer, consumption 
smaller, and this, of course, would result in curtailment of 
revenues. 

On the other hand, if Treasury notes and silver certificates 
were issued as the Democrats propose there would certainly come 
a rise in prices, better business, increased consumption and in- 
creased revenues. Ina word the same taxes would yield more 
under the greenback policy than under the bond policy. Thus 
it is estimated that the taxes unanimously agreed upon by the 
Senate Committee would yield $152,000,000. ‘This estimate is 
on a basis of present consumption and business. With falling 
prices forced by bond issues there would come undermining of 
profits, smaller consumption and smaller business, which would 
mean a smaller use of stamps and smaller yield from taxes on con- 
sumption than counted upon. On the other hand, with rising 
prices industry would be stimulated and business quickened. There 
would be more stamps used, more bankers’ and brokers’, and 
theatres’ and other licenses issued, and so revenues would be in- 
creased. ‘Therefore if. the present estimate of $152,000,000 is a 
correct one the yield under the Democratic proposals would be 
greater than $152,000,000, under the Republican less. 


THE effect of the war on our foreign trade is also a factor 
that should be considered in estimating revenues. And unlike 
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the effects on revenues of raising war funds by bonds or by 
Treasury notes which are little considered, if at all, the-effect of 
the war on our import trade, and so on customs duties is a factor 
that is considered too much, given more importance than it 
deserves. But the war makes a convenient explanation for the 
falling off of imports and the failure of the Dingley bill to pro- 
vide sufficient revenue to meet the ordinary expenses of the gov- 
ernment, a failure that Senator Allison candidly admits. It will 
be in order for Mr. Dingley to haul the Republican financial 
leader at the other end of the capital over the coals, ‘‘ I think,’’ 
said Senator Allison, ‘‘we ought to deal with each other here 
respecting these questions, with no other end in view than to 
reach the facts.’’ This is as much as to say that Mr. Dingley, who 
insists that his bill isa success asa revenue measure, speaks to 
the House with some other end in view than to reach the facts for 
the Senator said it was evident that the Dingley measure was not 
up to estimates or expectations as a revenue measure. ‘‘I am 
satisfied,’’ he said ‘‘ that the estimate of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the revenue to be derived under the existing law of 
$200,000,000 a year is too high. . . . I should be well satis- 
fied if they should reach $180,000,000, 

Under existing law the ordinary revenues of the government 
may be put down as follows: From customs $180,000,000, from 
internal revenue $160,000,000, from miscellaneous receipts $20,- 
000,000, or a total of $360,000,000. And the ordinary expendi- 
tures of the government are now about $385,000,000 a year so 
that the Dingley law is a deficit producer of about $25,000,000 a 
year. It is just as well to remember this in imposing the war 
taxes, for of the $150,000,000 of such taxes which there is com- 
mon agreement to impose one-sixth will be absorbed to fill the 
ordinary deficit and only five-sixths be available to meet war 
expenses. 


THOSE taxes which are likely to be imposed are those 
reported unanimously by the Senate Finance Committee, and 
estimated to yield about $152,000,000 of additional revenue, or 
from one-third to one-half more than the House proposed to raise 
by taxation. The principal of these taxes are (1) the increase 
on the beer tax from $1 to $2 a barrel, as proposed in the House 
bill and calculated to yield $30,000,000 of revenue; (2) the 
increased tobacco taxes calculated to raise about $28,000,000 ; 
(3) stamp taxes on checks, bonds, deeds, bills of lading, etc., 
calculated to raise about $58,000,000 ; (4) a tax on proprietary 
medicines, etc., that it is estimated will yield about $21,000,000 ; 
(5) a license tax on bankers, brokers, theatres, circuses, etc., 
calculated to raise about $6,000,000 and (6) an inheritance tax 
calculated to yield $9,000,000, or all told about $152,000,000. 

Of these taxes, the beer tax isthe same as in the House bill, 
while the tobacco tax is both raised and reduced over the House 
bill. Thus the tax on manufactured tobacco and snuff which 
was increased by the House bill from six to twelve cents is fur- 
ther increased to sixteen cents a pound, while the tax on cigars 
and cigarettes is reduced, a change that taxes him who uses 
a pipe more and him who smokes a cigar less. The Senate re- 
models the House stamp taxes so as to about double the revenue. 
This is accomplished, largely, by imposing taxes on instruments 
not taxable under the House bill, for instance on memoranda of 
sales of stocks and bonds and merchandise—the issue and trans- 
fer of stocks and bonds were alone taxed under the House bill— 
a tax calculated to raise $10,000,000; a stamp tax. on bills of 
lading estimated to yield a like amount ; a tax on checks of less 
than $20, as well as more, calculated to raise some $5,000,000. 
The taxes on bankers and brokers and legacies are taxes originat- 
ing in the Senate Committee, not passed by the House. How 
the Republican Senators came to approve of the inheritance tax— 
a tax on accumulated wealth—we cannot imagine, unless they 
thought the Supreme Court would undo it. 





THE further taxes proposed by the Democrats but opposed 
by the Republicans are taxes on accumulated wealth not upon 
consumption. They are not likely to be enacted and they would 
likely be stricken from our statute books as unconstitutional if 
they were. The principal of these taxes are a proposed tax upon 
banks equal to one-quarter of 1 per cent. of their deposits, which 
tax would yield, if enacted, about $15,000,000 of revenue a year, 
a proposed tax on all persons or corporations engaged in trans- 
portation of one-quarter of 1 per cent. on their gross receipts, 
which, it is calculated, would yield about $5,000,000, and a gen- 
eral tax of like amount on the receipts of all corporations, great and 
small, and which Senator Allison declares would yield a revenue 
of $40,000,000. 

But a revenue of $40,000,000 would mean a tax on $16,000,- 
000,000 of gross receipts, and the receipts of the corporations in 
the United States do not, we believe, aggregate any such sum. 
The census of 1890 gave the total receipts of persons or corpora- 
tions engaged in manufacturing at $9,000,000,000 a year. Tak- 
ing such figures asa basis Senator Allison assumes that three- 
fifths of the manufacturing of the country is done by corpora- 
tions, so that the annual gross receipts of manufacturing corpora- 
tions must therefore be put down at about $5,400,000,000, and 
that such value of manufactured products are afterwards soid 
twice over before reaching consumers, and in great part sold 
through tbe medium of corporations. 

In this way he easily reasons that an estimate of $16,000,000- 
ooo as the gross receipts of corporations must be considered as 
conservative. But it is not true that the value of manufac- 
tured products distributed’ for final consumption amounts to 
anything like $9,000,000,000 a year. The value distributed 
probably does not amount to 40 percent. of such sum. It is true 
that the census puts down the gross receipts of all manufacturers 
at about $9,000,000,000 a year. But a little reflection will show 
that the total value of manufactured goods is not nearly so 
much. Obviously the receipts of manufacturers of finished goods 
ready for consumption comprise the total value of the manufac- 
tured products. Yet making up the $9,000,000,000 of receipts 
of manufacturers given in the census are the receipts of those 
manufacturers not finishing but furnishing partly fabricated goods 
to be further fabricated by other manufacturers. And obviously 
the manufacturer furnishing but partly fabricated goods gets pay 
for such goods from the manufacturer who further fabricates 
them and that all those manufacturers who do not turn out 
finished products get their pay from the manufacturers who do 
turn out such goods and who in turn get pay from the ultimate 
consumers. 


So rt is evident that the value of all unfinished products is 
comprised in the value of the finished. Therefore when the 
value of unfinished products is given and added into the aggre- 
gate value of the manufactured products it is but a duplication 
of the value of the manufactured products, for all such reported 
value, all receipts for unfinished manufactured goods are cov- 
ered into the value of the finished product. In other words the 
total receipts of the manufacturers of finished products cover not 
only the value conferred by their own labor and fabrication, but 
the values of those raw products and partially manufactured 
products that are purchased by them. And in our census returns 
the value of all partially manufactured products are given sepa- 
rately, together with the value of finished products, and all 
added together in giving the value of our manufactures. The 


result is that there is of necessity infinite duplication and the 
given value of our manufactured products is unduly swollen. 
Therefore nine billion dollars represents the gross receipts of 
manufacturers, but much more than the gross value of the manu- 
factured products.” 

So Senator Allison’s figures must be revised in order to get 
an idea of the revenue- yield of the corporation tax. 
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course true that the tax resting on gross receipts of corporations 
would be collected on such part of the $9,000,000,000 of gross 
manufacturing receipts as would be received by manufacturing 
corporations, and Senator Allison’s estimate of $5,400,000,000 is 
not extravagant. And it is also fair to assume, as he says, that 
all these products will be exchanged twice afterwards. But the 
value of all these products is not equivalent to the gross receipts 
of all manufacturers as he assumes, but only equivalent to the 
gross receipts of the manufacturers of finished products or prob- 
ably not more than 4o per cent. of the value upon which Senator 
Allison estimates. 

Therefore Senator Allison is warranted in estimating that 
manufacturing corporations would pay a tax on $5,400,000,000, 
but granting his assumption that three-fifths of the distributing 
trade of the country, wholesale and retail, is done by corpora- 
tions, and that finished manufactured products are exchanged at 
least twice after leaving the hand of the manufacturer and before 
reaching the consumer, he is woefully wrong in assuming that 
there are $9,000,000,000 of manufactured goods to be put yearly 
into the hands of ultimate consumers and paid for, and that 
three-fifths of these pass through corporations and two sets of 
corporations, thus making gross receipts for such distributing 
corporations of twice $5,400,000,000 plus profits added into the 
price of the goods they-handle. For reasons we have given the 
value of manufactured products to be distributed yearly to ulti- 
mate consumers, and for which such consumers pay, would not 
come to 40 per cent. of such figures. Therefore two-thirds of 
Senator Allison’s estimates of the yield of a corporation tax 
should be but 40 per cent. of what they are, for his estimates of 
the gross receipts of distributing corporations are two and a half 
times too large. And this means that his total estimate of the 
yield of the proposed corporation tax should be reduced to 60 per 
cent., or from forty to twenty-four millions. 


THE flow of gold from Europe to America has been checked, 
but the trade balances still keep enormously in our favor. For 
April the merchandise trade balance in our favor was $43,502,802 
or some $12,000,000 in excess of our gold imports during the 
month. But the most striking showing is shown by our trade 
returns for the ten months ending April 30th last. We exported 
merchandise to the value of $1,025,426,681 and imported mer- 
chandise to the value of $511,181,186, leaving a balance in our 
favor of $514,245,495. Thus it is seen we sold to foreign peoples 
more than twice as much as we bought from them. ‘This takes 
no account of the movement of gold and silver. ‘Taking such 
movements into account, we find that our net exports of silver 
for the period were $19,620,803. Add this to our merchandise 
balance and we get a balance of $533,866,298 in our favor. 
From this we have to deduct net gold imports of $89,220,698, 
which still leaves a balance of $444,645,600, not more than $250,- 
000,000 of which has been absorbed to pay ‘current interest 
charges on our foreign debt, freights, travellers’ expenditures, 
etc. The balance is available or so much of it as has not been 
already used, for a reduction of the principal of our indebtedness. 
This reduction is accomplished by the return of American securi- 
ties that have been held abroad. And it is by forcing such 
return that the banks of Europe have stopped the outflow of 
gold from their vaults for shipment to America, ‘The New York 
Tribune remarks on this phase of international exchanges that 
the ‘‘ European bankers have induced customers to sell here 
American securities in large amounts in order to lessen the drain 
of gold.’’ But induced is hardly the word. By calling loans 
they have constrained their customers to sell. 

The war is having a certain effect in keeping exchanges in 
our favor that is by no means inconsiderable. By restraining 


foreign travel it must result in much diminishing the usually 
large remittances that we must make to cover expenditures of 
Americans travelling abroad. 





Last week Congress made some of its periodical but almost 
invariably futile efforts to amend the Constitution. Both the 
Senate and House took a hand in setting in motion the ma- 
chinery for amending the Constitution, each House having an 
amendment of its own to propose. The Senate proposed an 
amendment to change the date for the inauguration of our Presi- 
dents from March 4th to May 4th and to prolong the term of Presi- 
dent McKinley by two months. Also the amendment would change 
the period of Congressional terms from March 4th of an odd year 
to March 4th of the next odd year, to May 4th. This amend- 
ment was urged on the ground that it would bring Inauguration 
Day into warmer and more seasonable weather. If the inaugura- 
tion of a President was not made an outdoor pageant there would 
be no occasion for this change. The second reason for the 
amendment was that it would prolong by two months the short 
session of Congress, a prolongation much needed to insure 
proper care being taken with the appropriation bills. The great- 
est fault with the amendment is that it does not appoint May 4, 
1900 as next Inauguration Day. 

The amendment proposed: by the House is one in which the 
country has more interest. It is to enable states to elect Sena- 
tors by direct vote of the people when they so desire, not make it 
obligatory upon them to so elect Senators, but discretional. In 
presenting this amendment Mr. Corliss, Republican, of Michigan, 
advanced the reasons for change in the manner of electing Sena- 
tors with terseness and force. Referring to the changed condi- 
tions that have come in a century, and setting forth why the 
method for electing Senators chosen by our fathers as wise is no 
longer safe, he set out that in the early days of the century elec- 
tion of Senators by the state legislatures worked no evil, but not 
so to-day. ‘‘In those days,’’ said Mr. Corliss, ‘‘the great 
wealth of the country was scattered among all the people, the 
corrupt use of wealth and power by the few was unknown, while 
to-day the gregarious instinct of man seems to permeate every 
avenue of human life, threatening the welfare and suppressing 
the voice and will of the people.’’ 

And again : 

‘We are reminded of the prophetic words of our martyred 
President Lincoln, who warned us ‘to beware of the money 
power, which seeks to perpetuate its reign until the wealth of the 
— has passed into the hands of the few and the nation is 
ost. 

‘* Wealth is power and it is but natural for the man who 
possesses the ability to accumulate a vast fortune to be inspired 
with an ambition to achieve the honor, power, and dignity of a 
Senatorship. 

‘* There is an impression among the people that many seats in 
the United States Senate have been secured by the corrupt use of 
money or corporate influence, and it has been said that it is as 
difficult for a poor man to enter the Senate of the United States 
as for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven.’’ 


Will these arguments appeal to the Senate? 








HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 


HE conduct of war necessitates a waste of wealth, as it 
necessitates a sacrifice of life. It is a common saying that 
wars are fought with men and money ; we draft men, we 

borrow money—thus making money more sacred than man. We 
call upon men to fight for their country, draft them if they will 
not volunteer, but not so with money. We take men’s lives 
without compunction ; we take their money only upon promise to 
return it with interest. It is true that so far as we raise war 
funds by taxation we draft money as we draft men. And it is 
also true that when bonds issued in time of war are paid off in 
time of peace, they are paid off with moneys raised by taxation, 
by money that is drafted. 

Thus, in the ultimate analysis, the money costs of war are 

paid by draft, by money taken from the people without promise 
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of return, or, in other words, by taxation. Borrowing is merely 
a postponement of the day of draft to cover the costs of the war, 
a spreading out of the draft over many years, a shifting, perhaps, 
of the burdens of such draft to our posterity. And as our pos- 
terity may profit from a war that we may fight, as they may 
enjoy freedom from danger of encroachments, greater liberty and 
the blessings of peace purchased by such a war, it is argued that 
it is only just that they should bear a share of the costs of such 
war, that it is right to ease the burdens_of war for ourselves by 
shifting a share of those burdens to the shoulders of our posterity. 

It is by such argument that it is sought to justify bond 
issues in time of war and moral ground found for defence of the 
practice of raising men to fight wars by draft and money by bor- 
rowing, of drafting men to give their lives for their country, and 
begging them to give their money—as if it were a greater sacri- 
fice to give money than life. 

It can well be urged that if we could shift a part of the 
costs of war in human life to our posterity, who may profit from 
such sacrifice, it would be right to do so, and that because we 
cannot do this is no reason why we should not shift a share of 
such costs as we can shift, namely, the money costs. In short, 
it is said that we cannot make draft upon our posterity for men 
to fight our wars, but that we can make draft upon them for 
part of the money costs, and that we should draft men to fight 
our wars and borrow money, take men’s lives without compunc- 
tion and their money only upon promise to return it with interest 
is no evidence that we hold money dearer than human life. And 
if we took such money as we do draft and there was a promise 
that we would in the future make draft upon men for money 
with which to pay war bonds with a strict regard to equities, that 
is taxing every man in proportion to his means, there would at 
first glance seem much justness in thus putting burdens of our 
making upon our posterity. 

But such promise we do not give. Indeed, there is a promise 
that when we come to make draft upon posterity for money to 
pay war bonds of our making, we will make draft not upon men 
in proportion to their wealth, but make equal draft upon all men 
without regard to their wealth or ability to pay. It is after this 
fashion that we have made draft to pay the bonds of the Civil 
War, it is after this fashion that it is proposed to make much of 
the draft for that part of the costs of the Spanish war that it is 
proposed to raise by taxation, namely, by the imposition of taxes 
on consumption, on articles used as largely by the poor, man for 
man, as by the rich and that therefore amount to per capita taxes. 

It is indeed true that other taxes, taxes on the earnings of 
corporations, of railroads and of banks, etc., taxes that it is 
hoped will rest upon the stockholders and not be passed along to 
the users of railroads and the depositors in the banks, and taxes 
on inheritances, etc., have been proposed, but such taxes are said 
to be unconstitutional. So the question of borrowing from the 
rich to-day to meet war expenses is not merely one of postponing 
the costs of war, of shifting a share of the burdens of war toour 
posterity. It is not a question of shifting the burdens from the 
shoulders of the rich of to-day to the rich of the future, but a 


question of shifting the burdens from the rich of to-day to the: 


poor of the future, for it is upon the poor of the future that it 
is proposed the drafts of money shall be made to pay the bonds 
issued to-day. 

And thus we have this question of the conduct of war re- 
solving itself into this: Men we may draft, the money of the 
poor we may draft, but the money of the rich we must borrow. 
From the poor we may: draft money to meet the costs of war, 
from the rich we shall not, save so much as we may draft from 
the poor. From the rich man we may draft as much as we 
draft from the poor man but no more; if we take more we 
must promise to return it with such interest as will be satisfac- 
tory to him who gives it. This is what taxation on the necessa- 
ries of life, on articles of common consumption, while freeing all 
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accumulations of wealth from taxation, amounts to. This is 
what is said to be right, a just system of taxation, but it is not 
right, it is not just. 

We do wish it to be understood that all our national taxes 
amount to per-capita taxes, that it is absolutely true that every 
man is taxed the same amount regardless of his wealth, but this 
is the general trend of the system that we pursue and any depar- 
ture from which is decried as unconstitutional. It is of course 
true that some of our revenues are raised from duties or taxes on 
articles of luxury and not of general consumption and that such 
taxes fall on the wealthier. And it is also true that of some of our 
other taxes on articles of general consumption, such as sugar, 
which amount to per capita taxes, the rich pay somewhat more 
than the poor for the reason that hiring servants they pay not only 
the tax on the sugar that their own families consume but the tax 
on the sugar consumed by their house servants. 

But though the rich for said reasons pay more as taxes, 
man for man, than the poor they do not pay more in anything 
like proportion to their means. So when we come to make a 
draft on the earnings of the country we make a heavier draft 
upon the poor man’s income than the rich man’s. Indeed it is 
held to be unconstitutional to tax that part of a man’s income 
that may be derived from accumulated wealth, as rents on real 
estate, or dividends on stocks, or interest on money or bonds or 
mortgages, the representatives of accumulated wealth. Thus the 
greater part of the income of the wealthier is free from taxation. 

As we have before had occasion to remark it is only the 


_ earnings of brain and muscle that are taxable ‘by Congress under 


the Constitution as that instrument is now interpreted or rather 
perverted, we say perverted for once it was taken as a charter 
insuring the administration of justice and the observance of that 
ground principle of democracy—equality. 

But even if it were certain that we would in the future pay 
war bonds issued now by taxing all men in proportion to their 
means it would be wrong to raise money for the war by issuing 
bonds to be paid in the future. This policy it is sought to 
justify on the ground that the costs of war can be thus spread 
out and the burdens lightened. But the costs of war cannot be 
thus spread out, the burdens of war cannot thus be lightened. War 
entails a waste of wealth and life. It can be conducted only by 
the expenditure, the sacrifice of wealth and life. And the waste of 
wealth entailed by a war cannot be spread out over following years 
of peace any more than can the loss of life. Therefore it is folly to 
talk of postponing the costs of war. It cannot be done. War 
must be fought by the wealth already in existence, by the instru- 
ments of war already in existence and that can be produced 
while the war is going on. 

The sacrifices of war cannot be put off tothe future. The 
sacrifices must be made before war or while it is going on. In 
time of peace we may build ships and guns and make prepara- 
tions for war. ‘To do this we must throw the energies and labor 
of men into unproductive channels. And this is a waste, a sacri- 
fice, even though it be a necessary waste in the present age of 
uncivilization to provide against encroachments upon our rights 
and thievery of our property which we are constrained to admit 
would not be safe if we were not prepared to defend it. 

So in war we divert men’s labor from productive employ- 
ments to the manufacture of instruments of destruction, we take 
men from productive employments and enlist them in our armies 
and navies to make use of suchinstruments. And all this entails 
waste, sacrifice, and by no act of legerdemain, by no act of bor- 
rowing can we lighten that sacrifice. All that we can do by bor- 
rowing and issuing bonds is to enable the rich to come out of the 
war without impairment of fortune, enable them, in the event of 
just taxation for the payment of those bonds, to put off the 
impairment of their fortunes to the future, in the event of unjust 
taxation to make the poorer citizens bear all the costs of the war. 
If it were certain that the rich would have to pay their just 
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share of taxation and so pay their just share of their own bonds 
at day of maturity they would not be so anxious for bond issues, 
for they would not profit from them and they would make no 
opposition to contributing at once what they would have to con- 
tribute in the end, to meeting the costs of war by taxation, by a 
draft on the wealth of the country. 

By issuing bonds we cannot in any way reduce the waste of 
war, we cannot lessen the number of men diverted, during its 
continuance, from productive into unproductive or even de- 
structive pursuits. And it is such diversion, as well as the 
actual destruction of property, that make up the costs of war. 
Money is the mere representative of such costs. We speak of 
fighting war with money but we fight with wealth, by the 
waste of wealth, and money is the mere measure for such waste. 
War then means waste, and present waste and waste of wealth 
that must be incurred during war, that cannot be postponed. 
Therefore it is natural that from war countries should come out 
poorer. 

So the question of the justness of raising war funds by 
issuing bonds resolves itself in its final analysis, and aside from 
any question of the justness or injustice of taxation, into this: 
The country comes out poorer, why should not its wealthier 
citizens ? 

How can such question be answered but in one way, and 
that answer means that the government should draft money to 
meet war expenses as it drafts men when they refuse to volunteer, 
take men’s money as it takes men’s lives, pay the costs of war by 
taxation. ‘To be sure, when men volunteer their services the 
government pays them, but such pay cannot be regarded as an 
equivalent for the sacrifices they offer to make, for it is not for 
a paltry $13°a month that they volunteer. 

It is true that if, prior to outbreak of war, conditions of trade 
and industry have been such as to narrow opportunities of em- 
ployment and constrict the productive force of a people war may 
be fought without such people coming out poorer, for by wise 
legislation the causes that have constricted production and led to 
the waste of enforced idleness may be removed and so the waste 
of war more than offset by an increased production of wealth. 
And this we could now do if we had the will. By a scarcity and 
consequent dearness of money our industries have been under- 
mined and the enterprise and so productive force of our people 
sapped. By supplying more money we could raise prices, not 
alone the prices of foddstuffs now raised by actual scarcity in the 
world’s supplies, but of all products and so increase profits and 
instill new life into industry. Such raising of prices would, of 
course, in a way, be a tax upon accumulated wealth, for as prices 
rose the rents for real estate and interest on bonds and mortgages 
would be actually diminished though nominally remaining un- 
changed, and thus the command of the possessors of accumulated 
wealth over the products of labor, a command arbitrarily and 
unjustly increased by falling prices, be diminished. 

So we see how we should provide for war expenditures. We 
should issue Treasury notes to increase the volume of currency, 
and we should make a draft upon men for money in accordance 
with their means. That is we should increase taxes and raise 
such increase so that every man would contribute the same pro- 
portion of his income. This is what we should do but this we 
cannot do, for the opposition to the issue of Treasury notes is 
too great to be overcome, and an income tax or anything savor- 
ing of a tax on the earnings of accumulated wealth is declared 
to be unconstitutional. 

Indeed fighting the bond policy calls forth much abuse. It 
is not to be wondered at for men think more of their money than 
they do of their lives. They are quicker to offer their lives for 
the country than they are their money. Their lives they volun- 
teer with great readiness, their money must be drafted to be had. 
This is shown by the attitude of many of our wealthier citizens. 
With much freedom they offer their lives but to their money they 





cling. Many have volunteered their services, few volunteered to 
give money though there are some worthy exceptions among the 
very rich and more among the merely. -well-to-do, who often 
volunteer much in fitting out-and equipping troops without 
thought of recompense, and from purely patriotic motives. The 
explanation of this greater readiness to volunteer services and 
offer sacrifice of life than money is, perhaps, that to the first offer 
there is attached a certain glory and excitement that does not 
belong to the former and again from the expectation of him who 
offers his services and to sacrifice his life if need be that the need 
will not come for him but for some other, that he will pass 
through the storms of battle unscathed,—an expectation born of 
the hope natural to mankind—while it is certain that he who 
volunteers his money must make the sacrifice he offers. 

And to men who show no readiness to volunteer their wealth 
it is natural that the idea of a government draft is most distaste- 


‘ful. So among our wealthier citizens, even among those ready to 


volunteer their services, we find great opposition to the raising 
of war funds by such taxation as will fall upon them. To the 
proposed increased taxes on beer and tobacco they do not object, 
they would approve of taxes on tea and coffee, for such taxes 
would not be appreciably felt by them, though the poor would 
feel them much. But to the proposed taxes on wealth, the cor- 
poration and inheritance and bank taxes they are much opposed. 
They declare that such taxes are unconstitutional, and they op- 
pose them strenuously, and also do they strenuously oppose an 
issue of Treasury notes that would indirectly tax them by cutting 
down the purchasing power of their fixed money incomes, and so 
by reducing their share in the aggregate of the wealth produced 
increase the share of the producer, the wages of labor and the 
stimulus to industry. Opposing such issue they are insist- 
ent in urging an issue of bonds that shall in the future be paid, 
interest and principle, by taxes that will rest on the labor of 
the country, not the earnings of accumulated wealth, and thus 
release our wealthier citizens from contributing to the costs of 
the war. 

This is the policy urged upon us by such wealthier citizens. 
And when Senators oppose they are abused as “‘ disloyal ’’ and 
‘‘ dishonest ’’ spoken of, as the Philadelphia Press, the paper of 
our new Postmaster-General, speaks of them, as akin to the 
‘‘copperheads’’ of the late war. In the same vein the New 
York Zimes which, however, is not insistent upon bond issues, 
remarks that ‘‘ the theory on which the silver men in the Senate 
seem to be acting is this: ‘The government needs money imme- 
diately. We will force it to take a lot of silver dollars coined 
from what we call seigniorage and a lot of new greenbacks just 
like the old ones. If it, will not take its money in this form, the 
volunteers now going to the front on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts may be disbanded and sent home for lack of funds to sub- 
sist them. Admiral Dewey’s fleet may go without new supplies 
and Sampson and Schley may be recalled as soon as the money 
in the Treasury runs short. . . . The sacred principle of paying 
with clipped coin or with wind is of more value to the nation 
than the triumph of its arms or the vindication of its honor. 
We have a tight grip on the throat of the government and 
these are the terms on which we will release it—these and 
no other.’ ’’ 

. Thus are those who oppose the bond policy characterized. 
We might set forth the position of those who, while thus abusing 
the advocates of treasury notes bearing no interest, urge the 
issue of bonds, of treasury notes bearing interest, by paraphras- 
ing these words of the 7zmes after this manner~ 

‘The government needs money immediately. We will force 
it to issue bonds for the money it needs. If we cannot have our 
way about raising money by the issue of bonds the government 
can go without, the volunteers now going to the front may be 
disbanded and sent back home for lack of funds to subsist them; 
Admiral Dewey’s fleet may go without new supplies and Samp- 
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son and Schley may be recalled as soon as the money in the 
Treasury runs short. The sacred principle of drafting men and 
begging money, of making money more sacred than man must 
be observed, for its observance is worth more to us than the tri- 
umph of the national arms. We have a tight grip on the throat 
of the government and these—release of the wealthier citizens 
from contributing proportionately to their means to the costs of 
the war and payment of tribute to them, as interest on bonds, 
for their support—are the terms upon which we will release it— 
these and no others.”’ 

We are not disposed to question the honesty or patriotism of 
those in Congress who oppose the issue of Treasury notes as a 
ruinous policy. But neither are we disposed to abate one jot of 
our opposition to the bond policy, which we hold to be ruinous, 
because certain of our wealthier citizens may set up advocacy of 
the bond policy as the test of honesty and patriotism. Fighting 
the bond policy calls forth abuse, but by abuse no man should be 
driven from fighting it. But we cannot close our eyes to the 
nature of the forces through which such fighting must be done. 
That fighting force consists largely of the Democrats of the 
Senate and many we cannot look upon as firm fighters. In this 
we may be mistaken and we hope we are. 

If we are mistaken, if the Senate steadily fights the bond 
policy, a deadlock between House and Senate must follow, it is 
said, and the government thus be paralyzed for lack of funds. 
But there is no reason for a deadlock to follow such a stand. 
No, it is said, not if the House go back upon its principles. And 
this the House should not do, should not be expected to do. 
But neither should the Senate be expected to go back on its 
principles and vote for a policy that a majority of its members 
believe to be ruinous. This being so, a way must be found for 
raising necessary war funds which the majority of the members 
of both houses can vote for without violating their principles or 
the pledges given to those they represent. And this way can be 
found. 

The New York 7imes remarks ‘‘ that the House will never 
accept the crazy and vicious schemes of seigniorage coining and 
paper money. The majority in the House could not possibly 
accept them, or anything like them, with honor or decency.’’ 
We can but add that it ought not to accept them if it believes 
such increase in the volume of money would be ruinous. But 
neither can the majority of the Senate accept the bond policy 
with any honor or decency while looking upon such policy as 
ruinous. It cannot be expected that Republicans, elected upon 
a gold platform, will do anything to compromise the gold 
standard. They ought not to do so. But neither can Demo- 
crats, elected upon a silver and anti-bond platform, be expected 
to compromise the principle of free coinage or vote for bonds. 
When, therefore, silver men control the Senate and gold men 
the House, there ought to come a deadlock if the House insist 
on what the Senate cannot accept without compromise of prin- 
ciple, or if the Senate insist on legislation that it is equally 
impossible for the majority in the House to accept with honor. 

And such is the condition to-day. Therefore, what ought 
to be done? Should there be stubbornness on the part of the 
Senate or House and insistence that the other should swallow its 
views, a deadlock be thus forced and the government left with- 
out means to prosecute the war with Spain? Assuredly it can- 
not be. Then what must be done? Measures and means for 
providing the necessary money must be found that the majority - 
of both Houses can accept without surrender of principle, 
measures that can be supported by Senate and House alike with- 
out a violation of pledges, that the House can pass without com- 
promising the gold standard, the Senate without compromising 
its position in favor of free coinage or opposition to bonds. + 

In short a compromise measure{must be made that can be 
adopted without compromise of principle. Such a measure can- 





not of course be such a one as either house would pass if it had 


its way, or such a one upon which appeal may be taken to the 
people for support. But neither house can have its way. There- 
fore there must come compromise or rather a sidetracking of the 
policies held by the antagonistic majorities in House and Senate 


and legislation on lines that are not partisan. Such legislation 
cannot indeed be satisfactory to anyone as the ideal but it need 
be repugnant to noone. It means compromise and compromise 
can never effect a final settlement but if the Houses of Congress 
are antagonistic it is compromise or the accomplishment of noth- 
ing. Before the people parties should make no compromise for 
no deadlock will follow if they don’t but in Congress there must 
often come compromise to pass necessary legislation. 

Therefore to the question: How to raise war funds? The 
House will not agree to Treasury notes, or anything that would 
compromise the gold standard, the Senate ought not to agree to 
a bond issue. For the majority in the House to agree to the 
Senate proposition or the Senate to the House proposition would 
involve a compromise of principle that ought not to be thought 
of while Senators and Representatives hold to their expressed 
convictions. Some plan must be found then for raising war 
funds that entails neither the issue of bonds or of Treasury notes, 
or otherwise, if Senators and Representatives are true to them- 
selves, must come a deadlock. That plan must then be taxation. 
We recognize that such taxation as is likely will fall largely upon 
labor and relieve the wealthier citizens of their just share of 
burdens. But we also recognize that Democrats, as well as 
Republicans, are ready to vote taxes that are inequitable, that 
amount to per capita taxes, and that such taxes cannot be suc- 
cessfully fought, for there can be had ready agreement to such 
taxes by a majority in both houses. We also recognize that money ~ 
cannot be well raised for immediate requirements by the taxation 
that can be agreed upon. But this can be gotten over by author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to anticipate taxes by issu- 
ing temporary certificates of indebtedness redeemable by such 
taxes. 

Therefore, let Congress vote the taxes that there is agree- 
ment on between the two houses and make provision for antici- 
pating such taxes by authorizing the issue of, say, $100,000,000 
of temporary certificates of indebtedness and there stop.- It is 
not what we would like to see, it is not what we would press if 
the issue was in the hands of the people, but the decision rests 
with Congress and it is the best that can be hoped for at the 
hands of the present Congress. 








THE TAX BILL IN THE SENATE, 


T is easier to pick flaws in a tax bill than to build a fair and 
equitable measure. But there is oné general principle of just 
taxation that should be adhered to in the framing of all tax 
measures, and that, if strayed from, must lead to injustice. That 
principle is that all men should be taxed according to their 
means. All men enjoy what wealth they have and what income 
they may earn under the protection of the state, and they should, 
therefore, contribute to the support of the state in proportion to 
the amount of wealth which they possess and enjoy. This is a 
principle that is observed in the imposing of all local taxation, 
and, so far as wealth is represented by the possession of real es- 
tate, to a very great degree. Indeed, if assessments of real estate 
were honestly and carefully made, the real estate taxes, which are 
the principal local taxes, would be imposed upon men exactly in 
proportion to their wealth as represented by holdings of real 
estate. Of course, where reliance is wholly put in such taxes, the 
rich man, who puts his money in personal property, largely es- 
capes taxation, and it is also true that the dishonesty of assessors, 
especially in large cities, enables the rich, who are unscrupulous 
enough to bribe assessors to put undervaluations upon their 
property, to escape a part of the taxes they should pay. 

Still it cannot be denied that in the raising of local taxation 
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the principle of taxing men in proportion to their. means is 
recognized as just. Indeed, no one questions the justice of 
taxing the owners of real estate and for local purposes in accord- 
ance with the value of their possessions. The greater the pos- 
sessions the greater the tax. So universally is the justness of 
this principle of taxation recognized that anyone who had the 
temerity to suggest that we impose the same township taxes on 
the farmer possessed of a poor farm worth no more than a couple 
of thousand dollars as upon the farmer with a farm worth five 
times as much would be simply laughed out of hearing. 

Yet when it comes to the raising of national taxes we do 
impose upon the farmer with the least valuable farm practi- 
cally the same taxes as we impose upon the farmer with a farm 
of greater value. What we look upon in local taxation as.too 
unjust to be thought of we do resort to in the raising of national 
taxation. In short, we raise the better part of the national rev- 
enues by taxes and duties on articles of general consumption, 
namely, on spirits and fermented liquors, from tobacco and sugar, 
from which four sources more than half of our total national rev- 
enues are drawn. And while it is true that spirits and fer- 
mented liquors and tobacco are articles of voluntary use, that 
sugar alone can be regarded, of the aforementioned articles, as 
a necessary of life, it is a fact that the consumption of all such 
articles is very general, that the average man dependent upon 
his daily toil for a living will consume quite as much of such 
articles as the man of great wealth, and therefore the poor man 
will pay just as much of such taxes as the rich. And where 
such taxes and taxes of such nature constitute the source of the 
larger part of the national revenue, it is clear that the man with 
a small income will contribute much more to the support of the 
government, proportionately to his means, than will the man 
with greater income. 

And it is by taxes of this kind, taxes that amount to per 
capita taxes, that the better part of our national revenue is now 
raised, and.it is proposed to increase them in order to raise addi- 
tional revenue. It is very true that some of our customs duties, 
and duties that are collected from our people in the shape of 
enhanced prices for the imported goods, are imposed on articles 
of luxury and such considerable cost as to inderdict their exten- 
sive use by the wage earning classes. Such are the duties im- 
posed on silks and wines, which are largely consumed by the 
rich and upon which, of course, the richer members of society 
pay the duties. But the greater portion of our national taxes 
are on articles of general consumption, so that the poorer mem- 
bers of society pay much beyond their just share for the support 
of the national government. And if the revenue bill now pend- 
ing passes in a shape satisfactory to the Republican majority, 
and it is hard to see how it can pass in any other shape, this 
injustice in the gathering of the national revenues will be 
accentuated. 

Some of the taxes suggested by the Senate Committee on 
Finance as amendments to the bill would rest entirely upon the 
better off and are of a kind calculated to work, in a haphazard 
way, an adjustment of the burdens of taxation. ‘Thus the pres- 
ent tax on sugar is of a kind that constrains the poor man to 
contribute for the support of the government just as much as the 
rich man, and therefore much more in proportion to his means. 
The duty on sugar is about two cents a pound, which is added 
into the cost of sugar consumed and the average per capita con- 
sumption in the United States is about sixty poundsa year. A 
family-of five persons will thus consumie about 300 pounds of 
sugara year, and the family that has an income of $10,000 a year 
will consume no more sugar than the family living on an income 
of $500, save so far as the sugar consumption of the richer house- 
hold is added to by servants hired. But, for the moment, leav- 
ing aside consideration of servants, it is clear each family must 
pay a sugar tax of $6 a year, which, however, takes more than 
I per cent. of the total income of the poorer family and little 
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more than one-twentieth of 1 per cent. of the income of the 
richer, so that the sugar tax really rests twenty times as heavily 
upon the one family as the other, or, assuming the rich family 
hires three servants, twelve and.a half times as heavily. 

Such tax is obviously unjust, and the wider the differences 
in fortune the more unjust will be such tax. And what is true 
of the sugar tax is true of many other taxes present and pro- 
posed. It is true of the proposed tax on proprietary medicines 
that are used quite as generally by the poor as by the rich, it is 
true of the proposed increased tax on tobacco and of the tax on 
beer, always provided of course that the tax can be put upon 
the consumer either by addiug to the price charged or cutting 
down the sizes of the packages of medicines and tobacco sold 
and of the glasses of beer retailed. If this cannot be done the 
producer must bear the tax, and if his profits are not large enough 
to bear it he will be taxed out of business. And then, of course, 
the purpose of imposing such taxes, namely, the raising of reve- 
nue, would be defeated. 

In a word, we have a series of taxes on articles of general 
consumption, and by which the major part of our national 
revenues are raised. ‘These taxes, that amount to per capita 
taxes, each man consuming approximately the same quantity of 
the taxed article and therefore paying approximately the same 
amount as tax regardless of what his income and his ability to 
pay such tax may be, result in throwing an unfair share of the 
burdens of national taxation upon the poorer members of society, 
in constraining the poor man to contribute a much greater per- 
centage of his income to the support of the government than the 
rich man. And this is not just. On the contrary, it is most 
unjust, and it is to undo some of this injustice and roughly 
equalize the burdens of taxation among all men according to 
their means that several taxes resting exclusively on the well- 
to-do have been proposed by the Senate Finance Committee as 
amendments to the House War Revenue measure. 

Recognizing that many of our present taxes rest largely 
upon the poorer members of society, it is proposed to equalize 
matters by imposing certain taxes that will rest largely or wholly 
upon the wealthier of our citizens. This must needs be an 
unsatisfactory way of equalizing the burdens of taxation for 
exact justice cannot be attained by any such loose method. The 
only way to secure justice in taxation is to ever keep the just 
principles of taxation before us in framing tax measures and 
impose taxes so that men will be called upon to pay for the sup- 
port of government proportionately to their means. If we depart 
from such principle the only way to restore equality of taxation 
is to return to the fundamental principle of just taxation for our 
guidance. 

Of course where we impose duties for other purposes than 
revenue we cannot expect that such revenues as may be inci- 
dentally raised will be taken from men in proportion to their 
means. ‘Thus it is with duties imposed with the primary view 
of protecting our domestic industries against artificially severe 
and destructive foreign competition. Such duties will be col- 
lected with great certainty, in the majority of cases, upon 
products consumed largely by all classes of our people, but if 
such duties are really protective and result in benefiting the 
consumer as well as producer, in bringing consumer and pro- 
ducer closer together, so cheapening the costs of exchange and 
thus enabling the producer to get more for his products and 
yet enabling the consumer to get them cheaper, such duties 
cannot be regarded as burdensome for if they result in build- 
ing up domestic industry, breaking a foreign monopoly and so 
cheapening the protected articles they can only be justly 
looked upon as taxes imposed not to raise revenue but to 
bring about a release from burdens. 

As we have remarked the only way to satisfactorily secure 
an equality of taxation is to build from sound principles, that 
attempts to secure an equitable distribution of the burdens of 
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taxation when we have departed from just principles, not by un- 
doing that departure but by making a departure in the other 
direction, cannot lead to satisfactory results. Yet such attempts 
are commendable and not to be discouraged, especially as we 
must change the Constitution before we can establish a national 
system of taxation on lines of equity and justice, a system under 
which every man would be taxed in proportion to his means. 

At this time our national taxes are so imposed as to put much 
more than a fair share of the burdens of the national govern- 
ment upon the poorer members of society. And so it is proposed 
to in a measure equalize this injustice by imposing new taxes 
that will rest largely, if not entirely, upon our wealthier citizens. 
‘Thus we have suggested several additional taxes to the proposed 
revenue measure, such as a tax on the gross receipts of corpora- 
tions and a tax on inheritances that’ it is calculated would fall 
wholly upon the well-to-do. The proposed inheritance tax cer- 
tainly would. But the chances of the adoption of such taxes 
are not good, while it is almost certain that they would be held 
to be unconstitutional if passed. 

The War Revenue Bill as it made its reappearance in the 
Senate, after remodeling in accord with the idea of the Demo- 
cratic members of the Finance Committee, who, with the help 
of Senator Jones, of Nevada, control it, was a very different 
measure than when it left the House. To begin with, all pro- 
visions for the issue of interest bearing obligations were elimi- 
nated and the issue of $150,000,000 of greenbacks and of silver 
certificates to the amount of the difference between the purchase 
cost of the silver bullion now in the Treasury and the coinage 
value of that silver provided for. ‘This difference is about $42,- 
000,000. Against the silver bullion purchased under the Sher- 
man Act of 1890 and held in the Treasury there are issued 
Treasury notes to an amount equal to the cost of that silver. 
But, as we have said, the coining value of that ‘silver bullion 
exceeds this amount by about $42,000,000. Under present law 
this silver bullion can be coined into silver dollars at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and such coinage is now 
going on at a considerable rate, the silver dollars coined out of 
said bullion and in excess of the Treasury notes issued against 
such bullion being covered into the Treasury as a miscellaneous 
receipt of the government. Silver dollars equal in amount to 
the Treasury notes secured by the bullion before coinage are 
held in the Treasury as security for such notes. But as there 
are only about two dollars in Treasury notes outstanding against 
three dollars’ worth of silver at the coinage rate, the result is 
that out of every three dollars coined from such bullion, two are 
held for the security of Treasury notes and one paid into the 
Treasury to swell the miscellaneous receipts. 

If all this silver were so coined and used as provided by law 
there would be held in trust in the Treasury and of the silver 
dollars coined out of it, a number of dollars equal to the Treasury 
notes outstanding so that for the redemption of the Treasury 
notes there would be held in the Treasury coined silver, dollar 
for dollar, while there would be covered into the Treasury, and 


. made available to meet expenditures, some 42,000,000 of silver 


dollars. Now the proposal is to issue silver certificates to the 
amount of this prospective seigniorage and so make such seign- 
iorage available at once and without waiting the process of ‘coin- 
age. Ultimately, and as rapidly as the silver bullion in the 
Treasury could be coined, there would be placed in the Treasury 
a silver dollar for each dollar of the silver certificates it is pro- 
posed to issue so that the new silver certificates would stand for 
silver dollars deposited in the Treasury just as much as do those 
now outstanding. 

Against this proposed issue of silver certificates much out- 
cry is raised. We only care to remark that those who make such 
outcry against this policy as dishonest seem to forget that Mr. 
Gage is now, under authority of law, pursuing this very policy, 
covering into the Treasury very considerable numbers of silver 





dollars on account of seigniorage that is declared to be fictional 
and is thus adding to his Treasury receipts under the head of 
miscellaneous receipts, thereby giving a more favorable appear- 
ance to the Treasury returns. All that is now proposed is to 
hasten this policy to completion and thus make at once available 
this $42,000,000 of seigniorage which is gradually being covered 
into the Treasury under present law and under direction of 
Secretary Gage, for be it said the coinage of such silver bullion 
is discretional under the law with the Secretary. 

Needless to say the Republicans of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee were not at all content with the am¢ndments striking out 
the provisions for the issue of $500,000,000 of bonds and a run- 
ning issue of certificates of indebtedness, not more than $100,- 
000,000 to be outstanding at any one time, and substituting pro- 
visions authorizing the issue of $150,000,000 of Treasury notes 
and $42,000,000 of silver certificates. So we find the Republi- 
cans of the Senate Finance Committee, proposing, in a minority 
report, to re-amend the bill so as to put back the bond and cer- 
tificate of indebtedness clauses, but not quite in the original 
form. ‘Thus they propose to provide for the issue of only $300,- 
000,000 instead of $500,000,000 of 3 per cent. bonds payable 
twenty years after date, but redeemable at the discretion of the 
government at any time after ten years, and further restrict the 
issue of such bonds by providing that at least $50,000,000 of 
temporary certificates of indebtedness, shall be issued before any 
bonds are sold. ‘To the issue of these certificates of indebted- 
ness which are to run not longer than one year or bear more than 
3 per cent. interest, no limit is put save that no more than $100,- 
000,000 can be outstanding at any one time. As old certificates 
are redeemed new ones can be issued, so that the effect of this 
provision for temporary certificates of indebtedness -would be to 
give the Secretary of the Treasury power to anticipate revenues 
at all times to the extent of $100,000,000. 

If the Republicans do not succeed in thus re-amending the 
revenue measure those who have set their hearts on a bond issue 
threaten to take things into their own hands and issue bonds any- 
how. ‘This, the New York 7imes assures us, can be done under 
the authority of the resumption act of 1875, under which Mr. 
Cleveland sold bonds to replenish the gold reserve depleted by 
the presentation of greenbacks and Treasury notes for gold, not, 
he assured us, by payments to meet deficits in revenues. But 
now it is proclaimed that if Congress refuses to authorize bonds, 
and authorizes the issue of Treasury notes, that such refusal of au- 
thority will be ignored and such grant of authority not acted 
upon ; that Mr. McKinley will not issue Treasury notes, but will 
meet the expenses of the war out of the gold reserve, and then, 
when that reserve is depleted, replenish it by selling bonds under 
an authority that it is assumed is given by the resumption act. 
Such an act of usurpation on the part of the President is earnestly 
advised if Congress refuse to do the bidding of the bond dealers. 
And the men who thus advise call themselves law abiding 
citizens. 

The tax part of the bill has, as we have seen, been very 
materially changed in the Senate Committee and with an avowed 
purpose of equalizing taxation among our people according to 
their means. To this end the first suggestion is a tax of one- 
fourth of one per cent. on the gross receipts of railroad and other 
transportation companies, of express, telegraph and telephone 


companies, of gas, electric light, power or heat companies, of 


petroleum refining and sugar refining companies and corporations 
in general. Such tax, it is said by its advocates, would result in 
reducing the earnings of such companies applicable to the payment 
of dividends, so force a cutting down of dividends or, at least, of 
the accumulation of undivided profits which give assurance of a 
continuance of dividends in the future and thus rest asa tax 
upon the stockholders of such companies. By others who 
oppose such tax it is said it would simply result in an ultimate 
raising of rates by the railroads and of prices by such monopo- 
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lies as the Standard Oil and Sugar trusts, so that the tax would 
ultimately fall upon the masses of the people and not those it is 
intended to reach. apace 

If the opponents of such tax are thus right in their conten- 
tion it is clear that the corporation tax would be an indirect tax 
and indirect taxes are constitutional. But we are met with the 
assertion that such corporation taxes would not be constitutional 
unless apportioned among the states according to population 
which would result in such an inequitable apportionment of the 
burdens of such tax as to be ludicrous. Mr. Dingley tells us 
such taxes are uncoristitutional save when imposed in such an 
unjust manner as to be ludicrous to even think of. ‘They are 
held to be unconstitutional because the Supréme Court has held 
taxes on income derived from real estate or personal property to 
be direct taxes in the meaning of the Constitution, and the claim 
is set up that railroads derive their income from the real estate 
which they occupy or the bonds and stocks of other railroads 
which they own, that the same is true of the telephone and tele- 
graph monopolies, the Standard Oil monopoly and the Sugar 
Trust monopoly. We wonder if the monopolies thus enjoyed are 
to be put down as personal property, if the profits derived by the 
charge of monopoly prices are to be put down as income derived 
from personal property? It must be so, for otherwise a tax on 
the receipts of such corporations, at least that part of their re- 
ceipts gathered by the charge of monopoly prices, could not be 
put down as unconstitutional. 

Such corporation tax as proposed would, however, rest most 
unevenly should it be enacted and safely run the constitutional 
test by which it is now sought to throw out all taxes on accumu- 
lated wealth. Thus on railroads the tax on gross receipts of one- 
quarter of 1 per cent. would amount to an equal tax on gross 
earnings. But the tax on the gross earnings of the Sugar Trust 
of such a tax on gross receipts would be several times as much, 
for the proportion of earnings of the Sugar Trust to gross re- 
ceipts is not nearly so great as is the proportion with the rail- 
roads. ‘This is for the reason that all the receipts of the rail- 
roads, or nearly all, are for services rendered, in payment for 
work done by the railroads. But it is not so with the Sugar 
Trust. Its receipts do not merely cover the cost of the work 
done, of refining and the profits of the trust. They cover besides 
the cost of the raw sugar and the duty on imported sugar paid to 
the government which take up three-fourths of the gross receipts 
of the Sugar Trust. Soa tax on the gross receipts of the Sugar 
Trust of one-quarter of 1 per cent. would be practically equal to 
a tax of 1 per cent. on the receipts belonging to the Sugar Trust, 
out of which it can pay the costs of refining and divide profits. 
In the case of the railroads the total receipts belong to the rail- 
roads, and what do not go to cover expenses remain as profits. 
So roughly the proposed tax on corporations would be practically 
four times as heavy upon the Sugar Trust as upon the railroads. 

It does not of course follow that the tax on the net earnings 
of the Sugar Trust would be four times the tax on the net earnings 
of the railroads, for the proportion of profit to gross earnings 
may be greater in the Sugar Trust than in our railroads, and 
probably is. Thus of the gross earnings of the Sugar Trust, and 
this means earnings applicable to expenses and dividends and 
excludes that part of the gross receipts used to pay for the raw 
sugar and duties upon it, it is not unlikely that expenditures take 
up less than a third while the expenses of the railroads take up 
about two-thirds of their receipts. So assuming this to be so, 
even though the tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent. on gross re- 
ceipts amounts to one-fourth of 1 per cent. on the gross earn- 
ings of the railroads received for services rendered and to 1 
per cent. of the actual gross earnings of the Sugar Trust taken 
for services rendered and profits, it is still evident that the tax 
on the net earnings of the Sugar Trust would be only twice and 
not four times the tax on the net earnings of railroads or about 
one and one-half per cent. in place of three-fourths of 1 per cent. 





So we see that this corporation tax would not rest evenly, 
that it would not in reality be one-fourth of 1 per cent. for all 
corporations, that for none it would be less, that for those engaged 
in manufacturing and having their gross receipts swollen by the 
cost of the raw materials taken it would be more. What revenue 
this tax would yield it is not clear. Upon railroads the tax 
would amount to about $3,000,000, on telegraphs to about $75,000, 
on the Standard Oil Trust to perhaps $200,000, on the Sugar 
Trust to about $500,000, though it is not nearly so rich or pow- 
erful as the Standard Oil. What the tax would yield on the 
multiplicity of other corporations it is proposed to tax is very 
doubtful, but first estimates of a total yield of $40,000,000 seem 
much too large. 

Some assuming that this corporation tax would rest upon 
the gross receipts of banks, all deposits being classed as receipts, 
figured out that it would amount to a tax on banks of about 
three times their annual profits and so tax them out of existence. 
But the gross receipts of banks can hardly be understood in 
the sense of including money received on deposit, that is receipts 
not of the banks, but of other peoples money. It is true that 
in cases of manufacturers gross receipts are understood to 
cover costs of raw material and not merely receipts for services 
rendered. And in the case of the Sugar Trust we have seen 
how this customary counting of gross receipts, making them 
larger than the true gross earnings of the industry, would 
affect the corporation tax. But money received by the banks 
on deposit could hardly be classified as raw materials of manu- 
facture are classified. We must then conclude that such a tax 
on -banks would merely be a tax on their receipts in considera- 
tion of services rendered, namely, interest on loans, exchange 
on drafts, commissions, etc. 

But the bank taxes agreed upon by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, controlled by the Democrats and reported to the Senate are 
two: First, there isa tax of one forty-eighth of 1 per cent. a month 
on the average deposits subject to check. This would amount 
toa tax of about one-fourth of 1 per cent. a year on deposits 
and a tax upon the national banks of about $4,500,000, which is 
equal to about ro per cent. of their average earnings. Now, being 
a tax on earnings, and those earnings being derived in large part 
from loans of money and.investments in securities, and as money 
and securities come under the category of personal property it is 
likely that such tax would be declared unconstitutional as a 
direct tax in the meaning of the Constitution.. As a matter of 
fact it would be indirect, for the banks would shift such tax to 
their customers beyond a doubt, by raising interest rates and 
their charges for collection. The second tax is a license of $100 
on all bankers, banks and banking institutions with a capital of 
$50,000, and a tax of $2 extra for every additional $1,000 of 
capital. This tax would come to about $1,250,000 from the 
national banks and as much more from other banks. It can 
hardly be said to come under the bans as unconstitutional. 

But as much cannot be said of the proposed inheritance tax 
on legacies of over $5,000 and made to others than husband or 
wife, an inheritance tax increased with the amount of the bequest 
and also being greater on bequests to those of more distant con- 
sanguinity than to those of nearer. Such an inheritance tax 
would clearly only fall on the well-to-do, and so we may expect 
strenuous effort to have it declared unconstitutional, if passed, 
as a tax on real estate and personal property which taxes, accord- 
ing to the Supreme Court, must be apportioned among the states 
according to numbers. And this cannot be done without breaking 
the rules of equity. - 

_ So it must be admitted that the amendments proposed to put 
a just share of the burdens of the new tax measure upon our 
wealthier citizens do not bear a healthful stamp. All but one of 
any importance would be sure to have the question of constitu- 
tionality raised against them should they be enacted into law, 
and that they would be declared unconstitutional is almost. cer- 
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tain. Still, it would be well if such taxes could be passed and 
put to the test, and the fact thus shown, if it is a fact, that Con- 
gress has not the power to tax accumulated wealth. This shown, 
the way would be paved for a constitutional amendment. 

Therefore, we trust that such taxes may be carried, that 
Senators will stand out for them. It is true that it would not be 
safe to put any reliance in the revenue yield of measures of such 
doubtful constitutionality. But as those who advocate these 
taxes do not advocate them as substitutes for other proposed 
taxes, but as additional taxes, no ground for honest opposition 
can be taken, in that their revenue yield is uncertain. By enact- 
ing them there can be no danger of crippling the government. 
On the contrary, their enactment, even if declared unconstitu- 
tional now, would in the future strengthen the government, for 
the making of such declaration by the Supreme Court would but 
spur the people to make them constitutional. 








BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Trumpet, the Sword and the Trowel. 


America’s King. Hard Facts About Hard Timesand Their Cause. By 
EpwIin K. Hart. Philadelphia: Patriot Publishing Co. 25c. 


The gravity of a disheartening diagnosis depends upon the 
skill and experience of him who makes it. Mr. Hart has gath- 
ered wide knowledge as an active publicist. A couple of his 
opening sentences will suffice as introduction here. The purpose 
of his book ‘‘is to direct attention to the wide departure from the 
safe landmarks of the fathers of the American Republic, and 
the establishment and growth of methods dangerous in their ten- 
dency and results, and which have worked incalculable injury to 
a vast number of the best citizens of our country. a A 
Every page here submitted could have been fortified by many 
pages of confirmatory evidence. What is presented, as tersely 
as possible is asummary of the situation as it strikes the observer, 
after twenty-five years’ service in the arena of daily inquiry and 
discussion of public events.’’ As a wide awake journalist the 
author has had exceptional opportunities for knowing the ins and 
outs of public doings. His practiced hand has made it impossi- 
ble to give a more effective condensation of this scathing indict- 
ment than his own, which we therefore quote : 

‘* No other great nation ever was so perilously overborne in 
so short a time. Through misgovernment, official defalcation and 
legislative bribery, abuse of corporate power, trust conspiracy, 
bank wrecking, tax evasion, commercial dishonesty, stock gam- 
bling, subjection of courts, rent extortion, degradation of labor, 
needless poverty, social vanity and vice, millionairism and the 
ravages of the liquor traffic, the American people are being 
robbed of over one billion five hundred million dollars a year, or 
five million dollars for each working day.’’ ‘This robber is 
America’s king. Two comments on this startling passage will 
instantly occur to the average man, who is always an optimist ; 
first, he will ask, How is it possible for anyone to get at any such 
precise estimate of figures? ‘And then it will be urged that 
equally stinging accusations can be hurled at other respectable 
nations with equal truth. For the present purpose it is enough 
if we waive the amount of the damage or loss, admitting the 
broad fact, and refuse to Jet ourselves be diverted from its impor- 
tance to us by the silly plea that other people suffer the same ills. 
Other people have foreseen our troubles through the telescope of 
their own experience. The author quotes this at first sight 
wonderful prediction made by Lord Macaulay forty years ago: 


‘‘ The time will come when New England will be as thickly peopled as 
Old England. Wages will be as low and will fluctuate as much with you 
as with us. You will have your Manchesters and Birminghams. And in 
those towns hundreds and thousands of artisans will assuredly be some- 
times out of work. Then your institutions will be fairly brought to the 
test. Distress everywhere makes the laborer mutinous and discontented, 
and inclines him to listen with eagerness to agitators who tell him that it is 
a monstrous iniquity that one man should have a million while another 
cannot get a full meal ; that one should be permitted to drink champagne 
and ride in a carriage while thousands of honest folks are in want.” 


Macaulay and his gilded brother Whigs never knew what 
a powerful ‘‘ agitator’? an empty stomach is, but they did de- 
liberately reckon on the mollifying magic of oleaginous blarney 
and temporizing doles. The trick worked well in their day, 
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when the backbone of the common people meekly bent itself in 
semi-serfdom so long as it was frequently scratched by patroniz- 
ing hands. But the film was beginning to fall from their eyes 
and it needed no gift of prophecy to know that any earthly para- 
dise is doomed in the long run to turn into a pretty hot purga- 
tory if its apple orchard is fenced in by the children of Cain, and 
the rest, none too much for the swarming progeny of poor Abel, 
is open to be scrambled for by hungry outsiders. Mr. Hart pins 
himself to no particular remedy for these troubles. He believes 
that a universal return to righteousness and patriotism of the 
genuine kind is the great thing needful, and that as one ounce of 
fact is worth a ton of theory, he best promotes this end by forcing 
the people to see these dark shadows. 

Readers of THE AMERICAN have long had these open sores 
of the body politic bared for their scrutiny, the hidden causes have 
been indicated and the lines of radical cure demonstrated. 
Familiarity breeds indifference, even to danger, if definite aims are 
not formed and acted upon ; knowledge is not power unless it is 
put to work. It is valuable, undoubtedly, for commanders and 
privates alike to keep their minds stimulated by a clear realiza- 
tion of the wrongs they are called to put an end to, and herein 
this book is a very cyclopzedia of national ills and perils. We 
can only touch on a few out of the innumerable topics, and give 
glimpses at the author’s mode of handling them. The growth 
of trusts and the subservience of courts to them is sketched with 
this comment: ‘‘ There seems to exist a comprehensive and de- 
termined conspiracy to overturn national customs in trade and 
commerce, to crush out individualism and competition ; to run 
down and ruin small manufacturers and dealers everywhere. 

’ Such a system is un-American, hateful and ruinous and 
the time is rapidly approaching when there will be a public revolt 
that will be effective though it may convulse the nation.’’ What 
he calls the anarchistic spirit is also pronounced un-American, 
though it is also ‘‘ exhibited by overgrown and conscienceless 
corporate power,’’ and the author seems to rely on it, however 
reluctantly, as the only visible corrective of these abuses. In 
that case it is a misnomer to dub the spirit which enforces equal 
rights before the law ‘‘ anarchistic.’? Poverty is no longer a 
reproach peculiar to old nations. ‘‘ At this hour the sympathies 
of the nation are justly aroused in behalf of the suffering victims 
of barbaric warfare in a neighboring isle. Yet it is a self-con- 
demnatory fact that in every American city may be found thou- 
sands of our own people, worthy of assistance in every way, who 
are literally starving, dying by inches, through lack of proper 
and sufficient food.’’ One cause of this is noticed, lamented, 
but not prescribed for. 


‘*So long as there is an over-supply of labor the workman is at the 
mercy of his employer . New England is in the throes of a manu- 
facturing revolution. Perceiving certain chances of great gain in another 
field, capitalists have erected in the South, beside the cotion fields, with 
newly discovered fuel beds at hand and an abundance of the cheapest kind 
of labor, anxious for work, extensive plants and boldly declare that they 
mean to be the new kings of the realm. They care nothing for the indus- 
trial desolation which must result elsewhere A Philadelphia 
owner of a Southern cotton-mill recently stated that he could continue 
operations, even with the protective tariff wiped out, it being entirely within 
his ability to secure all the labor needed, at rates quite as low as those in 
Free Trade England . . . Here is an item from the Phoenix News, 
Ala. ‘Men in our cotton mills are working for 50 cents a day and boys are 
receiving but 15 cents. Not satisfied with getting work done on these 
terms the factory owners lengthened the cut five yards where piece work 
is done, without lengthening the pay, and in this way have taken from the 
poor fellows over $5000 in the past year,’’ 


The author states, among many similar facts, that the 
official returns show the average weekly wage of men is only 
$9.50 and of women less than half of this. Also that large 
stores can get bright young men willing to work without pay. 
This class of growing evils is solemnly denounced as ‘‘ a hideous 
mockery of the true spirit of American institutions.’’ Inveigh- 
ing against the rise of luxury and the gathering of superfluous 
and unspendable millions by a small class of the people, the au- 
thor repeats a word already quoted. ‘‘Alittlewhileago . . . 
(he says) there were no great areas of hopeless and heart sicken- 
ing poverty in all our cities. There was no ostentatious 
and defiant display of wealth and semi-foreign snobbery, like 
that which is now such a conspicuous and un-American feature 
of life in every city in the United States.’’ This is the word— 
un-American. It recurs frequently in this connection, so fre- 
queritly, indeed, that it is not easy to resist the temptation to 
ask—if levity is permissible in view of the seriousness-of the 
case—but is this really un-American ? or may we not more justly 
say, new-American? ‘Toward the end of his book occurs this 
passage, which may be quoted against the preceding ones as 
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the selfish, rapacious, and in all things truly American disloyal 
ruling classes, may justly be laid the largest measure of respon- 
sibility for the dangers which beset the nation in its hour of 
seeming greatest prosperity.’’ The italics are ours, and if the 
word American is a misprint for un-American, it is one among 
many unfortunate examples. 
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The following is a letter written 
by an old man and his wife. They 
were both ailing and did not know 
what to use. They received one 
of Dr. Hartman’s books entitled 
‘* The Ills of Life,’’ and after read- 
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hand to wielders of the more practical sword and trowel. The 
author’s picturing of the good old times in a Pennsylvania village 
forty years ago, and of the spirit-resting charm of a Quaker 
meeting, must not be omitted from this inadequate notice. These 
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A long while ago, in some English village, we were mightily 
edified by a tavern sign, a painting entitled ‘‘The Silent 
Woman.”’ We had never met her in life, and in this her au- 
thentic portrait she was headless. That might have been effica- 
cious before the invention of writing and printing, but since they 
came in mere headlessness has been no hindrance to feminine 
chatter in books. Living literary women know how true this 
used to be, before their time. The pet affliction with some of 
them is more like headiness, or get-aheadiness. This is why this 
Even this unlovely quality is no 


ru-na is true. I feel under many 
obligations to you. I am sixty- 
seven years old and am getting 
better all the time.’’ His name is 
Hampton Simon, Sunflower, Wash- 
ington county, Ala. 
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There are only about two hundred words on a page, but 
these acquire triple importance from the marginal notes, which 
are handy to quote as samples of thought and style. ‘‘ The 
woman collegian has not yet recovered from her education.’’ ‘‘ Is 
falling in love at college an entire misfortune?’’ ‘‘ Why not 
educate a woman for her life-work?’’ ‘‘ Americanitis and the 
health of the college woman.’’ Be it understood that American- 
itis is the malady ‘‘ which prompts the farther’s daughter to get 
a college education and make opportunities for herself better than 
those her mother and father had before her.’’ But ambitionitis 
has been epidemic all over the world ever since Eve graduated 
in’ the Serpentine college. And at what period does a young 
woman discover what her life work is to be? . ‘‘ Johncalvinitis 
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and its contempt for the body.’’ ‘This is stretching brilliant wit 
to the snapping pitch, but the crack comes in the supposed fact 
contained in that neat word. It is intended to mean ‘‘ that 
contempt for the body, which is, let us hope, the last outcrop- 
ping of those old Puritan ancestors of ours, who prayed as if they 
had lost their souls and ate as if they had lost their bodies.’’ 
This last ‘‘ lost’? must surely be a misprint for found. Our lusty 
ancestors had‘abundant sins as well as a surfeit of indigestible 
piety, but they shall not be blamed, without one Puritan protest, 
for the college girl’s dietetic depravity as here specified. it 
needed and it got an elephantine bill of fare to stand three-hour 
sermons and pour forth Niagaras of nasal prayers. Till now we 
had not suspected the college girl of undervaluing either her body 
or its trappings. ‘‘ The discovery of a sex,’’ z. ¢., the unquiet 
‘* woman.”’ On ‘‘Sexconsciousness and the Puritans,’’ the 
author says ‘‘ I have always believed that the Puritan influence 
had much-to do with developing the sex-consciousness in woman, 
because one sees it for the first time shafply manifest, both in 
men and women, in that period of literary activity immediately 
following the establishment of the Puritan influencein England.’’ 
She fully grants that there were great women before the Keren- 
Happuchs and Jemimas of Praise-God Barebones’ demure house- 
hold, say such as Eve, Miriam, Judith, Jael, Helen, Semiramis, 
Boadicea, Elizabeth and perhaps Mother Shipton, but ‘‘ sex-con- 
sciousness,’’ whatever it is, only set in epidemically about the 
time Divine Right Charles was persuaded to become a Silent 
Man. ‘The clever essayist is spinning cobwebs of verbiage rather 
than nets that catch ideas, and the gems that sparkle on them 
are only water after all. Sex-consciousness, Americanitis, John- 
calvinitis, eéc., are strainings after epigrammatic somethings which 
are rather worse than nothings inasmuch as they do not hold 
what they pretend to. A little simple English would convey 
precisely and correctly all that is intended, but it would not 
glitter to the shortsighted eye. Clever women and men are con- 
scious of their superiority over the duller witted, and sex has 
nothing to do with it, even when in competition. And where is 
the sexly or unsexly sense in this dictum, ‘‘ the real emancipa- 
tion of woman will come only when she is emancipated from her- 
self.’’ It sounds fine, and the wonder is it was not expanded to 
its logical climax by the addition that woman will only attain 
perfection of apparel when she dispenses with the last stitch, and 
will only enjoy this life at its best when she liberates herself from 
existence. 

Mrs. Moody is better when discussing everyday affairs in the 
unadorned language of the breakfast room. MHere she is matter 
of fact, helpful and amiably critical. The fussy, faddy, spick 
and span college or society woman is plainly given to understand 
that she has no right to lord or lady it over the unassuming 
angels who have the gift of creating happiness for themselves and 
those they love, in riches or poverty, college-stuffed or home 
trained, in wide spheres or small ones. For this thread of ‘gold 
running through the spangled pages we are grateful, and for this 
timely word: ‘‘ As to the opportunity for culture offered in the 
woman’s clubs, it seems to me that in a last analysis, culture is 
found to elude any conscious effort to acquire it. I have liked to 
think that culture, like all other graces of the mind and soul, is 
not attained by being too greatly sought. It isa quiet, fireside 
thing, which neither needs nor desires the contribution of the 
exchange place.’’ A little more like this would almost set a 
reader wondering how on earth one who could write it managed 
to stray beyond the pale of the Quiet. 








ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS, 


Pity the sorrows of the special correspondents who are so 
very much at sea just now. Bad as it is for the fighting men to 
be eating their nerves in enforced idleness, the writing men are 
in worse pickle. They are paid to make news, not to make war ; 
to see and describe glorious doings that do not come off, so that 
they are suffering the pangs of repressed ambition on top of the 


universal torture of suspense. Their employers are suffering the © 


agonies of expense. In a land war the too free lances of the 
quill have glory rolling right into their inkpots, only waiting to 
be fished out, but in a naval war, or fox chase, they find them- 
selves, as already remarked, tantalizingly at sea. 
* Uk 

Richard Harding Davis is one of the correspondents for an 
Anglo-American syndicate. He seems intent on having this war 
all to himself, and it is to be hoped he will wage it profitably to 
his firm and country. Soon he will fire off ‘‘ The First Shot of 
the War,’’ which bids fair to explode the Harper's Magazine in 
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oceania. 





which he means to land it. Then he pledges himself to ‘“‘ The 
First Bombardment,’’ obviously directed against the Manila 
paper works with which that magazine is so well fortified, and 
Mr. Davis’s grand final discharge of rhetorical rockets is to be— 
the date is not yet fixed—‘‘ The War of ’98, from First to Last.’’ 
Having so modestly staked out his claims all historians owning 
other names than Davis will consider themselves warned off. 


* 


That literature proper is at a low ebb is obvious by the 
manufacture of so much sheer twaddle about persons and fads to 
fill up the space once crowded by profitable discourse upon books. 
There is not a greater sinner in this matter than Henry James, 
the late American novelist. He used to write books. For a 
long time he finicked in booky chat about writers and writings. 
His ghost is now hovering somewhere over Paris, attempting to 
construct imitation criticisms of unreal literature. None of them 
have any living value ; if they were put off half a century these 
epistles of James would not be missed, except as sad examples of 
high talent frittering itself away in trifles. This is the best hit 
in his latest ‘‘ message’’ to his Amertcan admirers, and we hope 
it comforts them. 


Kk 


‘The great difference—to speak broadly ’’ says Mr. James, 
‘* between the French reading public and the English is that 
‘literary success’ is for the one the success of the author and for 
the other the success of the book. The book has often, for the 
English public, the air of a result of some impersonal, some me- 
chanical process, in which, on the part of the producing mind, a 
particular quality or identity, a recognizable character and cast, 
are not involved. It is as if the production, like the babies whose 
advent is summarily explained to children, had been found in 
the heart of a cabbage. This explains why one of a writer’s 
volumes may circulate largely and the next notat all. There is 
no vision of a connection. In France, on the contrary, the book 
has a human parentage, and this humanity remains a conspicuous 
part of the matter. Isthe parentage, in the United States, taken 
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in the same degree into account, or does the cabbage-origin, as | 
may for convenience call it, also there predominate ?’’ 
* 

A lively trade is being done in war maps, pictures, charts 
and sundries. As the book business is always quiet this time of { 
the year, and now especially so, this new line will level things 
up for the enterprising dealer. The American Bible Society is 
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